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- Pusric ADMINISTRATION. 


‘want, of the 21st April, publishes the details of a case in 
iene which Mr. ‘HL. Beadon, a brother of the 
Mr. Rivers Thompson. Collector of Balasore, recently charged his 
ashier, one Chuni Lal Sinha, with embezzlement. The Editor makes the 
‘allowing observations on the Lieutenant-Governor:—Mr. Thompson is indeed 
a good man, but is very feeble-minded. He does not possess the. firmness 
qhich a ruler should possess. Thus he isin a large measuré'a puppet in 
the hands of his Secretaries, and moves as he is moved by them. For this 
season he is, day by day, giving proofs of his incompetency as an administrator. 
And the knowledge that he is weak-minded has served to make not a few 
European officers in the mofussil very high-handed. — ; se 
9. The same paper, of the 5th May, observes with surprise that, in spite 
on committed on Khas Of repeated complaints made by the tenants of 
Mekal tenants in Midnapore. the Government Khas Mehals in Midnapore, on 
the ground of arbitrarily enhanced assessments, the authorities yet remain 
‘ndifferent to their sufferings. It is indeed strange to find that, while the 
Legislature is bent upon framing laws for the protection of ryots from 
oppression committed on them by zemindars, it turns a deaf ear to the 
outcries raised by the tenantry on the Khas Mehals. The Editor then 
proceeds to give certain extracts from a-petition made by these tenants to 
the Indian Association, describing their sufferings. These extracts refer to 
cruel maltreatment to which defaulting ryots are subjected at the hands of 
tehsildars, and to the fact that Mr. Slack, the Sub-Divisional Officer of 
Contai, while riding through different parts of the pergunnah, accompanied 
by his wifa, issues orders for the pulling down of the ryots’ huts ; and if acts 
of oppression are brought to his notice, abuses in obscene language and 
threatens whipping. Even his wife, it is said, issues orders for setting houses 
on fire. Government is asked to make inquiries. : 
38. The Sansodhint, of the 3rd May, directs the attention of Govern- 
| So ment to the exorbitantly high price of salt 
Price of salt in Chittagong. 
of the local bondholders. The retail price of salt in Calcutta is 
pice a seer, while the rate in Narayangunj is 6 pice. The price, which 
was formerly 6 pice, has now, however, been raised to 2 annas in Chittagong. 
This has caused great hardship to the poor. 
4. The Murshidabad Pratinidht, of the 4th May, remarks that, at this 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill and the native time, when non-officials in India have united 
community. to oppose the small concession proposed to be 
made to natives by Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, and certain leading politicians in 
England, and the leading English newspaper, have joined the ranks of the 
opposition, it behoves the people of this country to express themselves in 
favour of the measure and thus strengthen the hands of the Government. 
Meetings should be held in different parts of the country for this purpose. 
2. The Pratikar, of the 4th May, objects to the introduction, into the 


Bye-laws of the Berhampore Muni- Berhampore Municipality, of the bye-law 


cipality. relating to the construction of thatched huts. 


If this bye-law comes into operation, many poor people will be compelled 
to leave the town, a result which, deplorable in itself, will also prove incon- 
venient to the wealthy inhabitants. 


6. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 8th May, observes, in reference to the 
netamination for Deputy Magis- recently published rules regarding the examin- 
snipe. ation of candidates for Deputy Magistrateships, 
that it should be laid down that the candidates must have passed the B. A., 
at least the F. A.. test of the University, before they sought to compete in 


of examination under notice, and that they should not be above 80 years 
re, | ark 
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7. The same paper continues its comments on the Bengal Tenancy pip 

| and dwells, in this number, on the distinetior 
| between khamar and ryott land as made " 
that Bill, and on the provisions regarding the registration of such lands 
It is true, remarks the writer, that in Behar the landlords have brought 
considerable hardship upon ryots by increasing the extent of khamar land. 
and that, if the practice were extensively followed by landlords both ‘ 
Bengal and Behar, the class of agriculturists would shortly be reduceq 
to the position of cottier tenants. An agricultural tenant has a perfeg 
right to obtain so much land as he can cultivate himself, and it is therefore 
meet that this right should be maintained intact by drawing a cles 
distinction between khamar and ryoti land. But even, if the whole 
extent of existing khamar belonging to zemindars and talukdars wer 
recognized, there would yet be enough ryoti land left. If the rule of a twelye 
years’ possession were adopted in order to ascertain whether a particula; 
land was khamar, not a few petty talukdars who derive the means of liveli- 
hood from their khamar, and others who may have for a period less than twelve 
years taken up khamar for purposes of agriculture, would be subjected to 
needless hardship. Therefore, as far as Bengal is concerned, it would be well 
if arule were made respecting khamar land, similar to that made in the Bill 
regarding the acquisition of the occupancy right; namely, that all land 
which is found khamar in March 1883 will be regarded as such. As the 
case is otherwise in Behar, the definition of khamar, as givenin the Bill, 
will meet the requirements of that province. One cannot approve of the 
definition of ryoti land as given in the Bill. ‘* All land which is not khamar 
is ryoti land:” this is a sweeping definition. All jungle land, not under 
cultivation, and land which on sanitary considerations have not been or will 
not be brought under cultivation, land used for the purpose of receiving 
carcases of dead animals, ditches, and cremation grounds, and land that 
should be classed as jungle land for the purpose of growing firewood on, 
should not be classed as ryoti land. Zemindars should not be prevented 
from establishing large farms if they so desire ; but if the provisions of the 
Bill regarding khamar are carried out, they will lead to that result. Why 
should there again be the presumption that ryots have rights in land with which 
they have at present no concern—a presumption adverse to the interests of 
other sections of the community ? For these reasons, section 6 of the Bill 
should be omitted or modified to the following effect ?—For the words “all 
other land,” the words “ all other land under cultivation” should be substituted. 

8. We extract the following observations from an article in the Sahachar 
of the 9th May :—If the Indian administra- 
tion had been well regulated, subordinate 
officers would not have been able to act according to their own sweet will. 
Not to speak of the higher officials, even the pettiest officers are all 
independent. The direction in which Lord Ripon and his colleagues wish 
to go is precisely that in which Mr. Thompson will not go. Divisional 
Commissioners, District Magistrates, nay even Sub-Divisional Officers, have 
the boldness to move in a direction contrary to that in which Lord Ripon 
moves. The like of this is not witnessed in any other country. In no other 
country is so much official high-handedness and imperialism noticed. Incia 
now affords the spectacle of a Government more democratic even than that of 
America. Here every officer is independent. Lord Ripon is the head of the 
Administration, but how many Magistrates bear this in mind when they act! 
These officers look upon Mr. Thompson as the sovereign of the country. 


The Bengal Tenancy Bill. 


Mr. Rivers Thompson. 


Without payingany regard to Lord Ripon, they have all leant to Mr. Thompson's © 


side, and casting a furtive and angry look towards Lord Ripon, are advancing 


in the direction of Mr. Thompson. They are in adefying mood, and thiok, it 
would seem, that if ever there were a contest between Lord Ripon an¢ 
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they would elect the latter their leader and advance to battle. 
The are of "the Bengal Administration is moving abnormally. 
On every side there is secret dislike of Lord Ripon. Who is the cause of 
this evil? Who has fomented this dislike of Lord Ripon? The readers 
af course know who he is. Whether in the Executive or in the Judicial 
branch of the public service, this feeling is prevalent, and the end of all 


‘hig ig dreadful to contemplate. Such a spirit of insubordination and 
pede was never noticed before. The boldness and spiritedness shewn by 


Mr. Thompson is extreme. If he had shewn this in the interests of the 
natives of Bengal, it might be thought that His Honor was acting under a 
sense of duty, and in disregard of his own interests. The people would in 
that case have blessed him with uplifted hands. What is to. be regretted 
‘s that Mr. Thompson should shew all this boldness and spiritedness for a 
handful of tea and indigo planters, and yet continue a servant of India ; that 
supported by the money of the Indian population he should seek to 
injure them. It would be well if all this display of boldness and spiritedness 
had been for a good cause; in that case it would have been set down toa 
sense of duty, but as it is it is insubordination. Seeing that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has in practice shewn insubordination to Lord Ripon, what is to 
he said of others? The Civilians need but little encouragement in this 
direction. ‘They will move in the direction in which their Chief moves. 
All of them will now publicly oppose Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. 

9, The Burdwan Sanjivani, of the Lith May, comments on the case 
of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee. The 
sentence should have been a more lenient one, 
and the Judges would have done well if they had adopted the advice of 
Mr. Justice Mitter. It behoved them to act carefully, particularly at this time 
when there has been a breach of good feeling between Kuropeans and Natives, 
and when it is known that Mr. Norris has identified himself with the party 
of Anglo-Indians who oppose Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, and that the Chief Justice, 
for some matter arising out of the doings of this party, has recently expressed 
his displeasure with certain leading Bengali gentlemen. , 

10. The Halisahor Prakashikd, of the 12th May, asks—Why has the 

ian eens Lieutenant-Governor become so unfavourably 
ee disposed towards Mr. B. L. Gupta? No one 
can deny that Mr. Gupta is an able Magistrate. The ability with which he 
has performed the duties of a Magistrate makes his promotion exceedingly 
desirable, An opportunity also of promoting him occurred, but he has been 
deprived of promotion. He had every reasonable claim to be appointed to 
act for Mr. Marsden, who has gone on 16 months’ leave. It is difficult to 
see why His Honor has overlooked Mr. Gupta’s claims. It was expected 
that Mr. Thompson’s equitable conduct would make the people happy ; but 
they notice his acts with disappointment. There can be no doubt that the 
appointment of Mr. Henderson to officiate for Mr. Marsden, in supersession 
of Mr. Gupta, has increased the dissatisfaction of the public. For what 
fault has Mr. Gupta been denied what was his due? Will not the unlucky 
Bengali ever obtain justice ? | 
ll. The observations made by the Grdmvudrid Prakdshiké, of the 
lesbos Bich Wiles a 12th May, on the case of Baboo Surendra 
mene Nath Banerjee, are similar to those noticed in 
Paragraphs 16 and 17 of our last Report. | 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


12. Referring to the speech recently delivered by Lord Lytton in the. 


sai House of Lords, on thé subject of the Criminal 
. — seme. Procedure Code Amendment Bill, and tendency 
0 ine administrative policy of Lord Ripon, the same paper remarks that 
4 Dare enumeration of the public measures undertaken by the two Vice- 


'°}8, respectively, will be sufficient to shew the character of their respective. 
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administrations. This ie done by naming those public measures in 


position. The following is the list :— Juxta. 


4 A 
3 Lord Lytton. _ Lord Ripon, we 
4 1. Imposition of the Salt Duty] 1. Partial remission of th, Salt wi 
a immediately after the famine. Duty. ol 
q 9. The License-tax. 2. Putting off farther taxation, Ci 
q 8. Remission of the Import Duty and) 3. Remission of the Import Duty tr 
/ 4 imposition of another duty mj without. imposing any other | 
_ a lieu thereof. duty in lieu thereof, : 
| 2 4. Inequitable amendment of the 4, . Proposal to amend the Criming| ) 
, a Criminal Procedure Code. , Procedure Code. 
| @ 5, Adverse views regarding admis-| 5. High posts confered upon native, ni 
 @ sion into the Civil Service. : : 
a 6. Checking the progress of high | 6. Foundation of new Colleges, c: 
: @ education by the abolition of y 
i 4 Colleges. | h 
| i @ 7. Taking away the liberty of the} 7. — of the Vernacular Pres 
fo4§ Press. | Ct. | 
| : 8. Disregard of public opinion. | Be Regard for public opinion. 
4g 9. Draining the Exchequer on ac-j 9. Termination of the Afghan War, 1 
md count of the Afghan War. | and reduction of the charges on 
{oa ! account of the Egyptian War, 
1% 10. Opposition to the Elective System.) 10. Introduction of Local Self. 
19 : : Government. 
Y | 4 11. Financial deficit. 11. Improvement of the finances, and 
| | = encouragement given to works | 
; | of public utility. : 
wa | 


SULABHA SAMACHAR, 13. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 12th May, contains a short poen, in 
May 12th, 1883. which Bengalis are exhorted not to quarrel 
or fight with Europeans in this country, 
on the ground that, as the latter are of stronger physique than the former, 
in any encounter between the two races the Bengalis are sure to be worsted. 
Ucuir Baxta, 14. The Uchit Baktd, of the 12th May, makes observations on the 
May Hm, SRP case of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee, similar 
to those noticed before. 
Unpv Guipr, 15. On the same subject, the Urdu Guide, of the 12th May, remarks 
UR that the severe sentence passed on Baboo Suren- 
wii en dra Nath Banerjee by the High Court has set 
the Hindu community ablaze, and prays to God that He may bring peace. 
What wonder, remarks the Editor, that this should be the case, considering 
that the Baboo is so talented a man, and so popular. 


Passe hictel oe Seinen Mninie 16. The Sanjivant, of the 12th May ’ has 
ay 1, ° , : 


the following :— 
To Mr. Justice Norris— 


You have come to this country as a Judge of our highest Coutt. 
As you are a young man, you will have to remain long in thi 
country. Although you have said that you have come to India 
undergo penal servitude, we see very clearly that you will not leave thi 
country before your hair turns gray, and your skin becomes slack and 
wrinkled. Who could be so stupid as to think that you have left the 
house of your father and mother in order to suffer penal servitude 
for the sake of money? You are afriend of Mr. Bright. It ¥ 
for the sake of regenerating the sons of India that you have undergone © 
much suffering in order to come to-this country. You are a friend of ou 
dearly beloved Bright, consequently we can ask of you many thing 
which we could not of others. Emboldened by that thought, we shall thus 
day present to you a picture of your doings. Friend of Mr. Bright 


do not reduce me to ashes by 
thunderbolt. es by angrily hurling at me your dreadfi 


Contests with Europeans deprecated. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 
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‘act was exactly like that of a friend of Mr. Bright. 
ts | haf teceh of ves drove his carriage over the body of an old 
er Being fresh from England, a pang shot through that heart of yours 
qiich had learnt to love equality. ith a tender care you took that 
sid woman up into your own carriage and carried her to the Medical 
College. This divine conduct of yours raised many hopes in our mind. 
in your own country you are one among a lakh, consequently we know 
nothing of your past life. In this country you are one of its chief men. 
Seeing this one instance of your behaviour, all men began to sing -your praises. 
A few days after native shoes became your eye-sore. You expelled 
native shoes from the Court. Gradually you began to be spoiled. 

Next your wonderful speech at the Oriental Seminary. That you 
cannot make speeches without first committing them to heart, you have 
yourself said. Alas! what folly you shewed in not getting your speech by 
heart. Read the following specimen of your speech:—  __ 

“T thank those who have invited me to take the chair. My desire 
would have been gratified if I had been able to speak to-day in the vernacular 
of this country. But I did not receive a good education in my boyhood. 
I know not any vernacular of this country, so much 80, that I cannot, when I 
require any article, explain myself to my servant. Learning was not much 
cultivated in the city of Bristol, the place of my birth. That 1s one reason 
why I cannot satisfy you to-day by my speech. I am glad that two boys have 
been rewarded for truthfulness. There is not truthfulness in any Indian. I[ 
have seen in the course of my experience that the people of this country love 
to tell untruths, and to commit what the Penal Code calls perjury every day, 
every hour, and every minute, in giving evidence as witnesses. My friend 
Mr. Broughton, who has for a long time performed worthily the duties of a 
Judge, which I am performing unworthily, will corroborate my remarks. 

“T have seen here a book called Mr, Brght’s speeches. Mr. Bright 
is a dear friend of mine (I see no reporter ‘here,.but if there be any, he will 
be pleased not to take down what [ am now saying, &.”) , 

We want not to know whether in your boyhood you cultivated learning 
ornot; but from what consideration did you, instead’ of restraining your 
restless tongue, call the Indian untruthful? Surendra Nath has gone to 
jal for saying that ‘* your conduct, although it may not recall to mind Jeffreys 
and Scroggs, is very culpable ;” and you, after calling the Indians liars, are 
still exercising sovereignty in the High Court. Ifthe Indians had been 
possessed of manliness, then a complaint would have been some day lodged 
against you. Another question I shall ask youin a whisper—When you 
described yourself as the friend of Mr. Bright, why did your soul tremble for 
fear of the reporter ? ‘Will you reveal the secret of this? ==ss—» 

Next, you rejected one day the prayer of a Hindu zenana lady to be 
examined by a Commission. Why are you so eager to set aside the permis- 
Sion which the law gives, and the practice which has all along prevailed in 
the old Supreme Court and on the Original side? _ 

Why have you and your wife joined with so much excitement those sahebs 
who have run mad over Mr. Ilbert’s Bill? Your friend Mr. Bright is in 
favour of the Bill; you are against it. Mr. Brightis in favour of the Indians ; 
you are against them. Yon are indeed a worthy friend of Mr. Bright! 

I have resolved to tell everything plainly to-day: in one day I shall tell 
everything. Friend of India! be not angry. You are a friend of Mr. Bright, 
80 do not be angry with plain speakers. Then, another day, not knowing 
What should be said to whom, and when temper should be kept cool, you 
addressed disrespectful words to the deposed Nawab of Oudh, for which, it 
s sald, the Government.of India has told you something. Will yoa let 
this humble person know what that something is ? + om, 


SaNJIVANI, 
May 12th, 18683. 
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Next, an officer of the Government of India was compelled {, 
Simla after receiving a summons to serve as a juror. Why did you ‘aan . 
sarily shower harsh words upon him ? ” 

I hear that your ears are always over-alive. They cannot 
sound of an umbrella, the sound of shoes, the sound of human words I 
can take care to put the umbrella down on the ground without 


maki 
sound ; I can take care not to utter a word. But how can I prevent ‘“ 
much-much sound of the shoe? 


Recall, next, to your mind the case of Ali Mahammad. He ha 
prescribed dhatura as a medicine for debility. You sent him to jail fo, six 
months. On the following day, seeing your own error, you sentenced him tg 
jail for one day. That you acknowledged your fault, when you perceives 
your error, was exceedingly good. But you have displayed a knowledge of 
the science of medicine by telling Ali Mahammad to administer cod-liver oj] 
and not dhatura in debility. I now see that you are versed in all shastrgs 
Why then did you say that in your boyhood you received no education ? 

Next, a person was proved guilty of culpable homicide. The higheg 
punishment for this offence is transportation for life. You passed that 
sentence, and yet held out to the offender the hope that you would be kind 
to him. Is this, as it would seem, your kindness ? 

Say what you have to say regarding the case of Purna Chandra Raya, 
The defendant’s counsel refused to accept four saheb jurors. We hear 
that, having called in four other sahebs to be made jurors, you said that, if 
these men also were not accepted, the case would be postponed till the 
following Sessions. Under the luw, eight jurors can be challenged, one 
after another. Let us now know whether or not you passed such an order 
by violating the law ? 

You are a friend of Mr. Bright, therefore also a friend of ours. We 
are anxiously awaiting that auspicious day on which your “ penal servitude” 
will be over. 


17. The same paper contains a cartoon in which a Bengali schoolboy 
peer is represented as throwing up bubbles before 
7 an Englishman, whereat the latter is found 


bear the 


quailing for fear of life. 
18. Inan article entitled ‘Cruel Punishment,” the same paper says 
_ that, as Sir Richard Garth has not explained 
BR pectin ling aa what differences exist between the case of 
Surendra Nath Banerjee and the cases which 
have been referred to in the judgment of Mr. Justice Mitter, the only differ- 
ence that people will find between them is that the defendant in the present 
case is a native, whereas the defendants in the former cases were Europeans. 
Considering how Mr. Justice Norris has connected himself with the prese’t 
quarrel between Europeans and Natives, and how the Chief Justice has 
overstepped the bounds of his natural good sense, people cannot be wholly 
blamed for viewing Surendra Nath as a victim of  race-feeling. 
Whilst it is clear therefore that the Judges, instead of enhancing respect for 
their dignity, have diminished it, it may not be wrong to attribute the sad 
result to their own conduct. But a diminution of the public respect for the 
High Court is a grave evil, and even if Mr. Justice Norris has to be removed 
for the sake of restoring that respect and confidence, it would not be wrong 
on the part of the Government to do that. Sir Richard Garth says that i 
such cases*heavier sentences have been passed in England. But he does 
not say whether that has been done after the making of an apology and 
prayer for mercy. Besides, as the people of this country know nothing 
of English cases, they will simply compare what has been done in this case 
with what was done in the former cases in the High Court, and draw thelr 
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own inferences. In free England the Chief Justice could not have sent a 
man to jail without deciding the question of jurisdiction. If he had done 
59, would not a complaint have been probably made against him for wrong- 
ful confinement ? Would not a violent discussion have taken place in Parlia- 
ment ? But there can be no comparison between free England and dependent 
India.‘ Why has Sir Richard Garth struck a dead body with a sword ? 
He should not afflict our hearts by shewing us the unfortunate light we are, 
‘n. If India had been England, Surendra Nath would not this day have 
suffered the pains of a prison-house ; we would not have shed tears with 
smitten hearts; Bengal would not this day have worn this badge of sorrow. 
The Judges may have sent him to jail in good faith for the purpose of 
maintaining the dignity of the Court; but whatever their object, the result has 
been the reverse of what was aimed at. If we are to express our own 
opinion candidly, we cannot help saying that Surendra Nath’s punishment 
has been inconsiderate and cruel.” 

19. The Dacca Prakdsh, of the 18th May, contains a song expressive of 
sympathy for Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee, 
and an article in which, after giving an account 
of the proceedings in the High Court in connection with the recent con- 
tempt case, the writer comments on the judgment. The observations are 
similar to those noticed in paragraphs 16 and 17 of our last Report. 

90. The same paper, in another article, puts the question— Who is the 

ereater man of the two, Lord Ripon or Justice 
- Norris? and remarks, that before putting Baboo 
Surendra Nath Banerjee into jail, who wrote- something reflecting on 
Mr, Justice Norris, the Editor of the Englishman who has persistently abused 
the Viceroy should have been imprisoned. : 

21. The Sddhdrané, of the 13th aa observes, in reference to the 

sisi. we Wik aa, sentence passed by the High Court on Baboo 
| . > rere a Surendro Nath von that if there is 
nothing illegal about it, Government may then be said to be extremely 
forgetful. The Vernacular Press Act contained provisions for warning 
offending native Editors before they were punished, and yet it was denounced 
ag a rigorous measure. Considering that the Judges of the High Court have 
been able, within three days’ time, to imprison Baboo Surendra Nath for the 
first offence, it is a matter of wonder that Government did not know the 
extent of power possessed by its officers. Otherwise, why did they make so 
much fuss over the Vernacular Press Act for nearly two years? It would 
not do to say that the High Court can imprison a person for publishing in a 
newspaper any matter which may constitute a contempt of its authority ; 
lor if that had been the case, there would have been some law bearing upon 
the point and referred to in the judgment. Considering that the existence 
of no such law has been mentioned, and that the High Court has been able 
now on a charge of contempt, and then on a charge of libel, and in disregard 
of the ordinary criminal procedure, to send an Editor to jail, there is no 
reason why it will not be able to do the same to any Editor on a charge of 
contempt of Government, contempt of Police, or on any other charge. Th 
cont . y olher cnarg e 
empt of court mentioned in the law is contempt shown in view of the 
court, and is punishable with fine which may amount to Rs. 200. The 
question, however, was not.at all gone into. The writer exhorts all Editors 
to discuss the subject. ; 


22. The same paper remarks, in reference to the examination of candi- 
dates for Deputy Magistrateships to be held in 
1884, that it behoves Government to consider 


a favourably the casé of men whose names are 
gistered in the Secretariat as candidates for Sub-Deputy Collectorships. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee's case. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


Examinat; 
on for Deputy Magistrate- 
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May 13th, 1883. 
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These men have waited long, and it would be hard if they were now ren; 
like outsiders to pass the open examination of 1885. Yured 
23. We extract the following observations from an article in 
Surendra Nath Banerjee's case. Som Prakash, of the 14th May, headed « 


Surendra Nath Banerjee and the oat 
High Court.” At one time Sir Mordaunt Wells flourished on the 7; h 
Court Bench and created a mighty convulsion. He was, why, it is not kno 
so hostile to Hindus, particularly to Bengalis, that he constantly abused hen 
At length he disappeared from the country after he had put Mr, Lone ig 
prison. Mr. Norris also, one of the present Judges of the Calcutta High 
Court, has raised a similar storm in Calcutta. Now that Surendra Baboo hn 
been put inprison, why does Mr. Justice Norris tarry longer? Let him disappear 
The reason why we say this is that the people of the country have no love fy 
him. It really becomes painful for a Judge to continue on the Bench who i 
not respected by the people as a well-intentioned and great-minded person, 
Referring to the fact that an idol was brought into Court, the Béito 
observes :—we do not see that there was any necessity for bringing the idg 
into Court. Like all other cases which are decided after hearing the factg a. 
told by the witnesses, this case also ought to have been decided. The Saloray 
is indeed an easily portable thing, and it was therefore easily brought into 
Court. But if the suit had related to a large car or a house of worship in 
a distant place, what would have been done then? Doubtless in that case 
the suit would have been decided: on the evidence of witnesses. We do 
not therefore see the soundness of the remark made by Sir Richard Garth 
that it was found necessary to have the idol brought into Court for the pur 
pose of ascertaining whether it was the family idol of one of the parties to the 
suit. Considering that the suit could have been disposed of on the evi- 
dence of witnesses, what need was there of having it brought into Court 
at all? And again, to take a Salgram to an unholy place is opposed to the 
customs of the country. The fear lest there should be unholy contact pre- 
vented the taking of the idol into the Court covered with coir-matting; but 
the likelihood of unholy contact equally existed in the case of the - corridor. 
Seeing that the corridor is swept by mehters and that Christians and Maho- 
medans constantly use it, how was the corridor of the High Court ascer- 
tained to be a holy place? The custom of the country is that none but a 
Brahman can enter aroom which contains a Salgram, and that none but a 
Brahman can clean that room. Isa place which is cleaned by mehtersa 
proper place to keep a Salgram in? But considering that the idol was brought 
into Court with the consent of both parties to the suit, the statement made 
by Brahmo Public Opinion that it was brought by force was certainly unjust 
and defamatory of Mr. Justice Norris, who is therefore justified in prosecuting 
for defamation. But the question here suggests itself, who it was that first hit 
upon the idea of bringing the idol into Court and desired to doso? Wasit 
from a desire to see what a Sa/gram is that there was a combination among 
counsel for the purpose of having the idol brought into Court? It 1s stated 
by the Chief Justice in his judgment that this was done with the consent of 
counsel on both sides. But it is not clearly stated that the defendant did this 
of his own motion. It may have been the case that the counsel, attorneys, and 
agents having consented, the parties became helpless, and though it was against 
their wish for fear of evil consequences they consented. May not this have 
been the case in the present instance ? In dealing with the case of Surendra 
Baboo, the parties referred to ought to have been required to give their depo- 
sitions. Surendra Nath Baboo believed the statement made by Brahmo 
Public Opinion to be true, and did not therefore make any enquiry regarding 
its truth. That he wrote on the subject in good faith appears clearly from 
what he wrote. He believed that Mr. Norris had done wrong, and therefore 
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as ood faith the Government of India to take steps to bring about a 
ed i Norris’ conduct. It is therefore not clear how Surendra 
a pot that this amounts to a confession of his guilt, it is to be 
te d that he did not make the spology because he was guilty, but 
} eause in the confused state of his mind, and in deference to the wishes 
many of his friends, he considered that the offer of an apology would end 
ra matter. Surendra Nath was not clearly guilty of a contempt of court. 
Mr. Norris was libelled, but the libel was really made by Arahmo Public 
0 sain, against which, and not against Surendra Baboo, Mr. Norris should 
have proceeded regularly. It is not again clear how Mr. Norris, the prose- 
ontor, could also become the dudge and punisher, The High Court con- 
dered Surendra Nath guilty, but why did it not Consider that he had 
sommitted the guilt unintentionally ? The punishment has been dispropor- 
“ionate to the offence. It clearly appears from the judgment given by the 
Chief Justice that the object of the Judges was only to punish Surendra 
Nath. ‘The case was disposed of with such haste that it would seem as 
though the object was anyhow to make the tiger fall into the trap laid for 
+ The haste shown in this case was similar to that which marked the 
passing of the Vernacular Press Act. 

94, In another article communicated to the same paper as 4 
continuation of the article under notice, the 
writer remarks:—The public are not in 
the least sorry that Surendra Nath has been sent to jail. If one 
sought the glory of one’s own country, not Surendra Nath alone, but all 
must be prepared for a similar fate. At the present time not a few will have 
to suffer imprisonment, A dumb person is at best but a lifeless and 
inert mass of dull matter. There is no rise which does not pre-suppose 
afall. That a person should fall is no matter for regret, but let him 
not remain stupefied in his fallen state, but as many times as he falls let 
him shake off the dust from off his limbs and rise with renovated vigour. 
To promote the good of their country Mr. Parnell was imprisoned, and so 
were the Editor of the Amrita Bazar Patrikd and the Reverend J. Long. 
Why should the public then be anxious for the fate of Surendra Nath? May 
he enjoy long life! His imprisonment is a matter of glory to him. 

The strictures passed by Surendra Baboo on Mr. Norris are severe, 
the more so as they come from a native. Were it not so, the language 
employed by him would be considered complimentary if compared with that 
which the Englishman newspaper has used when speaking of Lord Ripon in 
connection with the Native Jurisdiction Bill. Andif Surendra Baboo 
has been imprisoned for what he has done, should not the Lnglishman be 
gibbetted for a hundred years by way of expiation for his guilt ? 

The sentence passed on Surendra Nath was in the nature of a 
foregone conclusion with the Judges. He was directed to shew cause why 
he should not be committed to the Presidency Jail. His apology conse- 
quently availed him nothing. 

The High Court does not at present possess the power of summar 
punishment in cases of contempt of court, Since the establishment of the 
High Court there have been only two similar cases, even these were wlira vires 
of the High Court. If the article in the Bengalee was considered offensive, 
the writer should have been proceeded against according to the ordinar 
method prescribed by law. The judgment given by Mr. Justice Mitter shews 
preat courage on his part. He quoted precedents to show that the punish- 
went should have been other than it was; but in the cases to which he 
referred, the accused were Englishmen and not a native. The sentence passed 
mn Surendra Nath will bring discredit on the Judges. The Chief Justice, 
tue Advocate-General, and Mr. Branson have not succeeded in gaining 
popular esteem. They have all been harshly criticized by native newspapers, 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


be held guilty. Regarding the apology made by Surendra Baboo, 
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particularly by the Bengalee. Many might think that the sentence pessid 
on Surendra Nath has been passed in revenge. It will probably have anoth 

injurious effect, namely, the taking away of the liberty of the Press. Mr, Jus. 
Norris is becoming unpopular owing to many of his acts, which 
to be a man ofirascible and vacillating disposition. To entrust with judicial 


96. We extract the following observations from an article in the 


same paper :—The conduct of a great majority 
of the civilians has had the effect of making 
almost all men lose their attachment for 
England. The impression is gaining ground that the civilians are forming 
a formidable clique. They, it would appear, are exceedingly eager to put 
down the people of India under their feet in all matters. The conduct of 
these men is destroying the good name of civilized England. The Native 
Jurisdiction Bill—a noble outcome of the labours of Mr. Ilbert and Lord 
Ripon—has caused extreme pain to envious and narrow-minded Anglo- 
Indians, who are making a great agitation over it. But the measure has 
met with a different reception at the hands of the noble Peers in England, who 
are free from meanness, partiality, envy, and selfishness. Europeans in this 
country have always raised the plea that if the people of India were vested 
with jurisdiction over Europeans they would abuse their power and do mischief. 
It cannot be denied that if this jurisdiction were conferred upon then, 
though they would not do injustice, still cases of ruptured spleen and 
man-hunting would be fewer. ‘The editor then proceeds to commend Lord 
Kimberley’s recent speech in the House of Lords on the Native Jurisdiction 
Bill, and concludes by proposing that the best men of the Subordinate 
Executive Service should be gradually promoted to the ranks of 
civilians. 
27. The same paper publishes a song composed by the well-known 
. composer, Rup Chand Das, expressive o 
Surendra Nath Banerjee. P ’ P as, P 


Native Jurisdiction Billin the House 
of Lords. 


admiration for Baboo Surendra Nath Baner- 


jee, and of sympathy with him in his present misfortune. 
28. ‘The same paper condemns the action of the Lieutenant-Governo! 


Mr. B. L. Gupta superseded. in appointing Mr. Henderson to officiate for 


2 : Mr. Marsden as the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate in supersession of the. claims of Mr. B. L. Gupta. Does not 


this show a lack of liberality on the part of Mr. Thompson? The rule that 
competent men should be appointed to higher posts when these fall vacant has 


been long in operation, and such promotion has come to be regarded as 8 right. 
But what has been done in the present case ? 


The reason why Mr. Justice 


a ae keg —— gir ae 
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Mitter was appointed to officiate as Chief Justice was that of all the Puisne 
Judges he was the senior, and was, besides, a competent Judge. Has not Mr. 
Thompson, by disregarding this rule, shewn arbitrariness >? When Mr. 
Marsden last took leave and Mr. Henderson was appointed to act for him, 
the subject was mentioned in Parliament. It was then said that should 
the post fall vacant in future Mr. Gupta would be appointed. The Lieute- 
nant-Governor has done wrong in the present instance. Let members of 
Parliament see what is being done in India. ; 
99, The same paper notices a recurrence of accidents to trains on 
the South Eastern and Diamond Harbour 
ag sete trains on the Sonarpore tate Railway, caused by the incompetency of 
_ 7 the pointsmen and station-masters. 
30. The Navavibhdkar of the 14th May contains an article headed 
“ Will natives be never allowed admission 
Foner of natives into the Opium = intg the Opium Department?” from which 
cuits we extract the following observations :—How 
is it that the people should have nothing to expect from the improvement 
of the Opium Department which the Lieutenant-Governor, the Governor- 
General and the Secretary of State are resolved to effect ? It was thought 
that in this Department natives would be given the same opportunities for 
serving the State, gaining the good-will of the Sovereign, and improving their 
own condition that they enjoy in other departments of the Administra- 
tion. But this expectation is, it would seem, never to be realized. There has 
been a reorganization of the Opium Department, but instead of improve- 
ment there has been positive decadence. The public expenditure only has 
been increased. Natives continue to be excluded from the Opium Depart- 
ment, while Huropeans, already fortunate, are made more fortunate. The 
Department has been strengthened by additional hands, salaries have 
been increased, but natives are not to be entertained in it. Is the trainin 
which is required of employés in. this department really so difficult of 
acquisition that natives cannot by any means acquire it? How can people 
believe this to be the case, seeing that natives fill responsible offices in 
various departments of the Administration with credit to themselves? Is 
there any tcst in any subject which natives cannot pass successfully ? 
There is nothing in this world which, after receiving a proper training, 
they cannot do. The truth is, in the Opium Department the question of 
race and colour alone, and not that of merit, is taken into consideration. It 
is this inequitable arrangement, and not Mr. Ilbert’s Bill, which is a moral 
and equitable measure, or the local self-government policy of Lord Ripon, 
that foments race antagonism. What is exceedingly to be regretted in this 
connection is that at this reorganization of the Opium Department the generous 
and impartial heart of Lord Ripon remained indifferent. The figures given in 
the official paper on this subject shew that the new arrangement will involve 
an increased expenditure of Rs. 61,800, but owing to some mystery which 
shrouds organizations of departments the increased expenditure is set 
down at Rs. 54,3800. Even accepting this latter figure as correct, it may 
yet be a matter for consideration that the rate of increase in the case of 
the salaries of Deputy Magistrates and munsiffs has not been so high. The 
question, therefore, again arises—What is it that disqualifies natives for 
admission into the Opium Department? Government would not probably 
incur much unpopularity if it endeavoured to admit them into this branch 
of the public service, inasmuch as officers in this department are not so 
powerful as civilians. They will, of course, talk of their birthright, and 
°precate any proposal to put natives in places hitherto filled exclusively 
y Europeans, but it would not behove a firm-minded ruler like Lord 
pon to listen to such talk. | 
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81. Referring to the petition made to Parliament by the Anelo. 
~ Indian community against the Native Juris. 
munity cetinet Mrlibert’s bil. «diction Bill, the same paper observes tha 
, it is gratifying to notice that the petition 
which is a most carefully drawn up document, does not contain 
one argument which is irrefragable. ‘This is not, of course, due to any fault 
on the part of the petitioners, but to the subject-matter of the petition, J; 
Mr. Ilbert’s Bill comes on for discussion in Parliament, the supporters of the 
petition will not, it is certain, be able to hold their ground. The resg)t 
may, however, be otherwise if the friends of India remain silent, or do not 
take sufficient trouble to collect facts which could smash the arguments 
adduced in the petition ; and if the friends of the petitioners, on the other 
hand, succeed in throwing dust into the eyes of members. One of the 
arguments employed in the petition is that if Mr. Ilbert’s Bill becomes lay. 
English capital will leave India. This argument has been repeatedly 
employed in India and repeatedly shown by results to be futile. Another 
argument is that natives do not want the jurisdiction which the Bill proposes 
to confer on them. Now, this does not require to be answered here. The 
native press has answered it, and it will be the duty-of Mr. Lal Mohun 
Ghosh, when he goes to England, to explain before the English public that it 
is only the fear of fomenting race-antagonism that has induced natives to 
curb their tongue. The petitioners refer to the existence of particular 
privileges enjoyed by particular classes in India. Now, this statement is 
positively erroneous. The British Government has all along curtailed class | 
privileges by legislation ; and itis a fact that the Penal Code and the Criminal 
Procedure Code as well as the Civil Codes are applicable to Europeans and 
natives alike. 
32. The same paper in another article refers to the objection raised by 


Me. ‘Tiheit’e Bin) the opponents of Mr. Ilbert’s Bill that if the mea- 
, | sure becomes law it will disqualify the European 
Deputy Magistrates, who now possess the power of trying Europeans for the | 
exercise of that power. ‘This will cause inconvenience ; while, on the other — 
hand, if Native Deputy Magistrates are vested with the power, the pledge 
given by Lord Ripon, that the Native Jurisdiction Bill, if passed into law, | 
will only empower certain native civil servants to try Europeans, will be 
nowhere, The Editor thus delivers himself on the question:—As pointed | 
out by its opponents, the Native Jurisdiction Bill is really an incomplete 
measure. But it is needless to observe that the Select Committee will 
endeavour to remove this imperfection. This may be done by inserting “= 
provision in the Bill to the effect that those first class Deputy Magistrates 
who may be appointed on this behalf by Government will be able to try 
Europeans. Whether or not Government adopts this proposal, it is confidently | 
expected that it will not be found necessary to abandon Mr. Ilbert’s Bill. If 
the difficulty indicated by the opponents of the Bill be really found insuper- 
able, it may do to leave European Deputy Magistrates who are now em- 
powered to try Europeans unmolested. That would not dissatisfy the Anglo- 
Indian community. The charge of continuing a race distinction, as far as 
first class Deputy Magistrates are concerned, might, nevertheless, be brought 
against Lord Ripon’s Government. But to this it might be replied that 
race distinctions are not going to be wholly abolished. In the Criminal 
Procedure Code, for instance, a consideration is shown for a European 
offender as regards his trial, and the amount of his punishment and power 
of appeal, which is not shown for a native. 
33. The same paper contains a long article, in which the writer endeavours 
Summary jurisdiction of the \ t0 show that the High Court does not possess the 
High Court in cases of contempt. gymmary jurisdiction which it has exercised 10 
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f Surendra Nath Banerjee. The arguments adduced and the 
outlet of the law given are exactly those which have appeared in the 
spaper. 
ag We take the following from an editorial paragraph in the same 
i paper:—On ascending the throne of Bengal, 
Bengalis in Behar. Mr. Thompson showed some good specimen of his 
work, but subsequently, either acting under the influence of evil counsel, or 
from being entangled in the meshes of his own vicious judgment, he assumed 
, perfectly different form. Love for the Beharis led Sir Ashley Eden to 
os preat hardship to the Bengalis in Behar; he issued an order that 
thenceforth Bengalis were not to be employed in that province. Mr. Thompson 
{first promised that he would not follow this objectionable policy of his 
predecessor. The people were very glad to find that this was the case, but it 
; not known what evil genius subsequently led Mr. Thompson to follow the 
policy of Sir Ashley Eden. Let the readers see what the adoption of this 
policy has led to, [Here follows a statement showing the numter of appoint- 
ments, substantive as well as officiating, made to the public service 1n Behar 
last year, and the number which was conferred upon Bengalis.] . 

85. The same paper remarks, in reference to the rumoured abolition of 
the post of Deputy Collector for Railways, that, 
considering the rapid extension of railways 
in Bengal, it does not appear reasonable to abolish this post. It was created 
ata time when only one railway line was opened in Bengal, because it 
was thought that the work would not be otherwise efficiently done. Power- 
ful reasons therefore exist for continuing the post at the present time. 
Many suspect that it is going to be abolished because there being no 
properly qualified European or Eurasian officers fit for it, it might 
be found necessary to appoint a native. It is, however, not to be believed 
that the highest officers of Government are swayed by any such mean 
considerations. It therefore behoves Government, before abolishing the post, 
to consider carefully whether the work could be properly performed by 
Commissioners and District officers. In the Northern Bengal, Tirhoot, 
and the Diamond Harbour State Railways there was great mismanagement, 
owing to the fact that the work was done under the supervision of these 
oflicers. 

30. The same paper remarks that injustice has been again done to 
Mr. B. L. Gupta by the appointment of 
Mr. Henderson to officiate for Mr. Marsden 
as the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta. When a similar arrange- 
ment was last made and was referred to in Parliament, it was stated, by 
way of explanation, that no outsider would consent to officiate for a short 
lime for Mr. B. L. Gupta. That plea cannot be advanced this time. 
People are saying that poor Mr. Gupta has had to bear the brunt of 
Mr. Ibeyt’s Bill. 

37. The Ananda Bazar Patrika, of the 14th M ay, refers to the agitation 
qc ctttion over Surendra Nath Baner- Which has been caused by the imprisonment 
ae of Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee. Of all men, 

Owever, native editors have much cause for alarm. Many of them would 
probably have in consequence discontinued their journals had it not been 
cal fact that they have unbounded confidence in the present adminis- 

dion, They are aware that, so long as Lord Ripen remains at the head 


of the Indi . ‘ , 
according ard rorernmnent. if they be punished, they will be punished 


Post of Railway Deputy Collector. 


Mr, Henderson. 


& 


The same paper thus concludes an account of the proceedings of 
The monster meeting at Caleutts, tHe recent monster meeting held in the three 
; theatres in the native quarter of Calcutta. 
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The meeting was not called by anybody. People who had received hey, 
attended voluntarily. Such unity among Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians 
Sikhs, and Hindusthanis was never noticed before. Another fact that hac 
been shewn is that natives can unite for the purpose of disposing of 
important matters in a quiet and efficient manner. This affords a clear fine 
of national progress. ‘These things are doubtless taking place according ty 
God’s will, and may the same Divine will promote the true welfare of unhappy 
India! | 

89. The same paper deplores the breach of good relations betwee, 

Breach of good relations between Huropeans and natives which has been caused 

natives and Europeans. by the Native Jurisdiction Bill. Mutual crinj. 
nations and recriminations serve no good purpose. The Anglo-[Indians 
did not act reasonably when they abused natives in the matter of the 
Native Jurisdiction Bill. Natives have never wanted to see Kuropean offenders 
brought before them with hands joined. What they have asked for is that 
the country should be governed on the line of policy indicated in the 
Queen’s Proclamation. For this, therefore, Anglo-Indians cannot reasonably 
be angry with them. The former should also remember that abuse of 
natives will not weaken the hands of the Viceroy. Natives also, on-the 
other hand, will not gain anything by abusing Huropeans. They hare 
done wrong by indulging in abuse, though they were not the aggressors, 
Language of vilification should now cease. By indulging in it the Anglo- 
Indian community has but degraded itself. 

40. The same paper notices with gratification that Lord Ripon has 

Re ee vetoed the Porters and Dandiwallas Bill, 

which, if it had been passed into law, would 
have become an engine of oppression in the hands of Europeans. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was anadvocate of this Bill, and shewed a firm deter- 
mination in passing it. 

41. Referring toa case of assault which has ended fatally, com- 


itt 
A European female assaults a native. mitted by " Europ ean female on a native, and 


the same paper remarks:—Thanks to the Native Jurisdiction Bill even 
European females have begun to give such blows to natives as to cause 
rupture of the spleen. 

42. Referring to a case reported inthe Bombay Gazette, in which 
a Kuropean is charged with having shot his 
native servant, the same paper remarks :—The 
accused need not be anxious regarding the 
result cf the trial. In the first place it is not likely that the servant, who is now 
under medical treatment, will die ; and even if he dies, the jury which recently 
tried so well a similar case will try this case also. The medical officer will 
also probably find that the cause of death was a rupture of the spleen. The 
accused, however, has made one mistake, namely, that he ought to have 
shewn slight symptoms of insanity before the commencement of the 
judicial investigation and trial, inasmuch as itis said to be the opinion of 
scientists at the present time that, in case of natives murdered by Englishmen, 


Trial of a European charged with 
having shot a native. 


rupture of the spleen has ceased to be the cause of death. According 10 © 


these authorities the cause is a temporary insanity on the part of the 

murderer, and they have proved that even learned and wise Englishmen of 

quiet and peaceful disposition, in whose family there have not been any ¢as¢ 

of insanity for seven generations backwards, become insane the moment 
they kill a native of India. | : 

43. The Samaya, of the 14th May, contains a long article, which 18 ad- 

Poe Sena, ere eta dressed to Englishmen. The writer remarks:— 


noticed in the Times of India newspaper, — 


Englishmen! We bow to you: your power 
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e, men of small intelligence, an uncivilized and black- 
yabounded. ot paca age Be realize your se ree | power and love of truth. 
a arren Hastings, bent upon the destruction of the people of India, we 
ef ou, and as Burke, Bright, Lawrence, Bentinck, and Canning, we Wor- 
rf sO. The presence of such men as Lytton, Strachey, Salisbury, 
musi, and Furrell in your ranks, inspires us with fear. Two types of 

en are found in your ranks, one represents the too good and the other 
"a too bad. There is no middle class which is a mixture of good and bad. 
Hence it is that we suffer so much. The writer proceeds in this strain, 
and refers to Mr. Branson's speech at the Town Hall, and the judoment 
of the High Court in the case of Baboo Surendra Nath Benerjee. 

44. We take the following from another article in the same paper :— 
After the loss of her independence, India has 
been successively governed by two nations, 
namely, the Mahomedans and the British. Under Mahomedans the people 
of India forgot all their past glory and civilization; oppression extending 
over seven centuries took away their strength and energy. The Mahomedan 
conquerors plainly gave them to understand that it was for the sake of their 
own happiness and not that of the people that the conquerors were in India. 
And yet the people did not altogether lose heart or hope. The country 
was indeed sucked dry of its resources, but they remained in the country, 
and it was hoped that sooner or later the day would come when the con- 
querors would learn to love the people as their brothers. But what a heart- 
rending proposition it is that natives hear it stated to-day. The English are 
not prepared to regard the natives of India as brothers, and would govern 
them on the point of the sword. The ruling race demand that even in the 
court of justice the native should not be regarded as the equal of the 
Englishman. Then, under British rule, what hope is there for the native ?P 
True, a hundred years have done much in the way of education and protec- 
tion from oppression. But what of their future prospects? In spite of the 
noble Royal Proclamation natives are now told that Englishmen have come 
to India only to make money. ‘To such it may be said that a large country 
cannot long be held in subjection merely on the point of the sword. 


‘ is sympathy and good-will that will make the empire stable and 
asting. : 


Eoglish rule in India. 


49. The same paper contains an article headed ‘‘ What shall we do 
Niche es et now?” The writer observes that everywhere, in 
has the office, in the railway carriage, and in the 
tram car the native is being insulted by the rampant European and Eurasian. 
The Anglo-Indians, in their wrath against the Government of India, are try- 
ing to harass the native in every conceivable way. One cannot even give 
rent to his feelings in the newspapers, as that would bring upon one 
imprisonment. Surendra Nath has been sent-to jail for having in good faith 
made an error, because .forsooth he is a native, while Anglo-Indians, who 
are heaping abuse upon the Viceroy, and talking publicly of establishing a 
republican form of government in India, are enjoying perfect immunity 
from punishment. . : 
46. The Chdru Vdrid of the 14th May thus comments on the case 
Surendra Nath Banarice’s case of Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee :—It is true 


that Surendra Nath was guilty, but the High 
Court has awarded him a punishment more severe than is warranted by his 


sult. Ifhe had been let off with a nominal fine, the dignity of the Court 
Would not have suffered in the least. It is not clear why the two precedents 
{uoted by Justice Mitter should not be applicable to this case. Wherein 
“Surendra Nath’s guilt more serious than that of Mr. Taylor? The 


ra cusapproves of the demonstration made by school-boys in favour of 
aboo, ee we - ey 
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47, In commenting on the sentence passed on Baboo Surendra 
Banerjee the Jatiya Suhrid, of the 15th Ma 
makes observations similar to those noticed 
in paragraphs 16 and 17 of our last report. 

48. The same paper contains a poem expressive of sympathy fy 

Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee in his present 
misfortunes. | 
49, ‘Ihe Praja Bandhu, of the 15th May, remarks that Sir Richarg 

Garth deserves the thanks of the native com. 
munity for furthering the noble object aimed 
at by Lord Ripon in introducing local self-government among ‘they, 
Sir Richard has done this by the sentence he has passed on Surendra Nath— 
a a which has had the effect of promoting unity among the people 
of India. 

50. The Bharat Mihir, of the 15th May, in the course of an article 
on the agitation in connection with the Bil) 
for the amendment of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, makes the following observations :—The 
Pall Mali Gazet/e is repeatedly asserting that the present agitation has 
been brought about at the instigation of a certain individual. Some native 
papers think that the individual aimed at is the Advocate-General, 
Mr. Paul, who has taken this opportunity to create the agitation on his 
failure to secure a seat in the (Supreme) Legislative Council; but that is 
not the real fact. The late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Sir Ashley Eden, 
pe the present amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code. After 

is departure, the opinion of Mr. Rivers Thompson, the present ruler 
of Bengal, bas not been taken on this subject; on this ground, it is said, 
the pious old ruler of Bengal, Mr. Thompson ‘himself, has wilfully 
brought about this agitation. "We cannot say what reliance can be placed 
upon the statement of the Pall Mall; but if the statement be true, then 
our sorrow is without bounds and our shame unutterable. The successive 
acts of Mr. Thompson are such that we-cannot completely reject as 
unreliable the statement of the Pall Mall Gazette. His speech in the 


Nath 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


Surendra Nath Benerjee’s case. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


The Lieutenant-Governor and the 
present agitation. 


Legislative Council, his allowing himself to be escorted to the railway station 


by mounted volunteers guilty of contempt towards the Viceroy, his seeing no 
objection in the employment of the correspondent of the London Zimes as his 
Assistant Legislative Secretary and Receiver, and his appointing his favourite 
Mr. Henderson as the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, in disregard 
: oe Sem of Mr. B. L. Gupta, confirm the statement of the Pall Mall 
azette. 
51. The same paper thus opens an article on the case of Baboo 
Sites Ueiite uac Surendro Nath Banerjee :—That the High 
| Court, under whose cooling shadow the people 
of Bengal sought protection when oppressed by the iron rule of despotic 
judges, whose glorious seat was once rendered more glorious by such pure- 
spirited men as the ever memorable Sir Barnes Peacock, Phear, Markby, and 
others, whose judges held the balance of justice in their hands, disregarding 
the frowns of Government, has now in the trial of Surendra Nath shown 
anger and impatience; this spectacle has confounded us. The blackness of 
sorrow and surprize now rests upon India. During the time of such 4 
Viceroy we should forget our long slavery in making tender presents 
of love at the foot of the throne ; but with this javelin in our heart we are 
overwhelmed with the remembrance of sorrows of a conquered nation. 


ro feel such sorrow, they are sorry that their beloved High Court has 
inflic 


 & whole nation feels some sorrow, that sorrow is not imagi- | 
nary. It is not because Surendra Nath has been sent to jail that the 


& severe punishment On an innocent person, or one who has cols 
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) ‘eht offence. After confessing his guilt and praying for 
= ep oory n Surendra Nath went to jail without getting 
Ser he | -aved for. The English justices, headed by the Cheif Justice, re- 
ont the wand advice of their just and fearless colleague, and shewed no 
ae to Surendra Baboo. By thus acting they have not maintained their 
won ess, The display of mercy makes even enemies submissive, but abuse 

pete turns even friends into enemies. Sir Richard Garth should be, 
. ‘irtoe of his office, honoured and respected by natives; but in the present 
2 the native community can no longer retain its respect for him. If he 
thinks that by the threat of a strong rule he can stop the mouth of native 
nepal he should at his old age renounce such mistake. 
°9 In another article the same paper questions the jurisdiction of the 
: High Court to try summarily as a contempt 
case the case brought against the Hditor of 
the Bengali newspaper. The line of argument adopted follows closely 
shat has been indicated in the Calcutta Statesman. 

53, The same paper in an editorial paragraph expresses its apprehen- 
sion that the liberty of the press will be in 

The High Court and the liberty of danger so long as the powers claimed by the 
_ High Court in contempt cases remain so unde- 
fined as they are at present. The High Court Judges are not infallible; but 
if newspapers cannot point out their mistake without fear of being hauled 


up before the court for contempt, a severe blow will have been inflicted on 
the freedom of the press. 


High Court’s Jurisdiction. 


54. The Sahachar, of the 16th May, maintains that in the trial of 
Baboo Surendra Nath Banerjee the High 


Court had no power to go beyond the Penal 
Code and the Criminal and Civil. Procedure Codes, and that the apology 
tendered, though not an abject one, was quite sufficient. 


Surendra Nath Banerjee’s case. 


55. The same paper says that the Anglo-Indian Defence Association 
naar a is collecting native newspapers and is translat- 
nemies of native papers. in g whatever bad it can find therein. To 
circulate these translations in England is the object of the enemies of the 
native newspapers. In England Mr. A. Bartlet has declared that the 
state of the country is similar to what it was before the mutiny. The 
meaning of all this is that the enemies are abusing and making a noise 
in order to let people in England know that this country is on the brink 
ofa revolution. They know that if they can raise the cry that the empire is 
in danger, the English public will allow them to do anything. These men 
will try to take away the liberty of the native press. The Editor, therefore, 
exhorts his contemporaries not to return abuse for abuse. It is this 
aistinence from abuse on their part which has hitherto been so painful to 
their enemies, 
06. The Pratinidhi, of the 17th May, condemns the appointment of 
Mr. Henderson as Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta in disregard of 
the claims of Mr. B. L. Gupta. The Lieutenant-Governor has paid no 
heed to the voice of the native press in this matter. Lest Europeans should 
ascribe to him cowardice, and say that the Lieutenant-Governor has 
acted against his nation for fear of native newspapers, Mr. Thompson has 
hewn that he fears them not ; that he pays no heed to them. 


07. The same paper thus compares Mr. Justice Norris and Baboo 


Justice No 


Bing? Norris and Surendro Nath Surendra Nath Banerjee: —The saintly Surendra 
e. 


t 7 Nath is in jail, because he endeavoured in good 
~ and with good intentions to do good to the public. Justice Norris, who 


Je committed hundreds of mistakes, done hundreds of foolish things, is a high 
ror in the Calcutta High Court! The little mistake that Surendra Nath 
®, and for which in Court, in the presence of all, he apologised, was not 9 
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mistake of his head, not a mistake of his heart, but a mistake of fate. Fate 
was adverse to him, good qualities were in his favour. Hence in his UNjnst 
imprisonment are the people of India now so overwhelmed with sortoy 
Words of encouragement and consolation are being telegraphed to him from 
different places. Innumerable people are coming to see him in prison, so that 
sinful prison has, as it were, been converted into a place of pilgrimage in India 
58. The same paper thinks that the result of the contempt cag 
. : brought against the Kditor of the Bengal 
ee deprives the native newspapers of the power 
of criticising the judgments of the High Court Judges. It has also heard 
a report, which, however, it does not believe in, that the Government of 
Bengal, like the Judges of the High Court, has authorized its officers to brine 
charges of defamation against any newspaper. At any rate, it is becomins 
very difficult for newspapers to express their opinions freely; and it seem; 
that they will have henceforth to sing the praises of Government, and specially 
of the High Court. 

59. The same paper contains a poem on Justice Norris and the Hindy 

Justice Norris and the Hindu ido) idol Narayan. The following is a translation 
Narsyan. of the poem :— 

On coming to Bengal you have caused the hair of your head and 
your beard to grow grey, and at last you have passed an arbitrary order. | 
honoured you much as the best of the Judges. In tais trial you have shown 
how far your learning and judgment go. You sat as one of the five spirits 
adorning the bench. You four combined in passing the sentence and sent 
him to jail.. You gained our end by claptrap. Our only gain the hand on our 
forehead [7. e. disappointment.| Whence came such curious Judge, knowing 
law, and yet doing such things? Thanke to European rulers. A Brahmin from 
the Sunderbuns issued the law, on the strength of which was brought into Court 
the Hindu god Gour Hari. A good order you passed, leaving law and the prac- 
tice of courts. If there be God, you shall have to suffer hereafter. To-day you 
bring the household god, to-morrow you will bring a man’s wife. Some day in 
Court you will mark a cow witha cross. Victoria has sent a choice Judge. 
Salaam him day and night without grudge. In conclusion, let me sing the song 
of Bonnerjee. Such conduct was not proper for the promotion of self-interest. 
_ There is even now in your stomach much vegetable food. We Hindus, 

who love fish, are ever happy. We have dived deep, but could not fiad the 
depth of your knowledge of law. You move among Europeans, and 
think that you have become a European, and will be confirmed in some post. 


What came to pass in the lot of the Hindu has passed away. The chapter 
ends. Let every one cry Hari, Hari. 


Cuttack girl’s school. 60. The Cikal Dipika, of the bth May, 


agi makes the following remarks on education 4s 
given in the Cuttack Municipality :— 


“Last Sunday prizes were distributed to the boys and girls of the 
municipal school. We found the municipality very liberal in awarding 
rizes which consisted of clothes, books, and writing materials. We 
ound two medals among the prizes, and should like to know how 
the girls should use them. Men may wear medals for the gaze of the 
public; but we are at a loss to determine how the zenana women shall 
use them. They do not go out, nor do they wear medals on their 
sadhis (dress). We understood the reason of the award of medals to 
the girls, when we found that one was awarded to a prostitute’s daughter. 
Medals will shine, indeed, like ornaments on the breasts of young 
prostitutes, and will be of great use to them in their professional career 
in future. We found that the majority of the girls in the institution 
were drawn from prostitutes’ houses, and the rest were daughters 0 
neighbouring villagers. Iv is a novel thing to educate prostitutes’ children 
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esident neighbours of good character in the same institution. 
o scat por arrangement is traceable to Mr. Manisty, the Vice-Chairm an. 
We were ‘nformed that an educational officer strongly protested against the 
stem, but Mr. Manisty did not agree with him. Mr. Manisty seems 
Kd hold that education is a potent means by which fallen women can be 
reclaimed, but we fear he underrates the evil consequences of bad company. 
I is for this reason that many gentlemen are quite averse to sending their 
daughters to the school. It is not difficult to see that in such objectionable 
company children soon acquire lax notions of morality. If, after what we 
have already said, it be still found necessary to educate young dancing girls, 
a necessity which we question, we recommend the institution of a separate 
school for them, though we are extremely reluctant to encourage porstitu- 
tion by waste of public money.” 
61. The Balasore Sombadbahika, of the 3rd May, under the head 
“ Uriyas in the Postal Department,” makes the following observations :— 
‘We find Uriyas doing very well in all departments of service, but 
uktisted tenes °° regret to note the paucity of their number 
in the Postal Department. Other departments 
being directly under the Bengal Government, Magistrates and Commissioners 
have a voice in matters pertaining to them, but the Postal Department being 
under the India Government, Uriyas find it very difficult to find admission 
into it, Readers know very well that even the insignificant branch offices in 
the mofussil have their quota of officers supplied from Bengal. It is only 
when the pay of a post is Rs. 5 or Rs. 7 a month that the Uriyas are found 
to take up postal work in addition to other work, but even then they have no 
chance of promotion. Though we have of late years seen many Bengalee 
postmasters convicted of embezzlement of public money, still no attempt 
has been made to appoint Uriyas as postmasters. Uriyas love their 
posts far more than they love their body, home, or family; hence 
they discharge their duties conscientiously without a single blot on their public 
career. Mr. Ravenshaw, the friend of the Uriyas, once tried, in his capacity of 
Commissioner, to introduce the Uriyas into the Postal Department, but all his 
eflorts were frustrated by the rivalry of the Bengalees. We now pray that 
Mr. Smith, the present Commissioner, will take steps to remove the complaint, 
otherwise it will become hard for the Uriyas to earn their bread.” 
62. The Purusottum Patrikd devotes more than two columns to the 


ee praise of the new Magistrate, Mr. K. G. Gupta. 

— He is represented to be an able, intelligent, 
energetic, and popular officer. Only a few days’ residence in Pooree has 
sulliced to win for him golden opinions from all sides. 
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